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ORIGINAL TALE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE WIDOW’S SON, 
oR 
THE STORY OF A BROTHER-IN-LAW. 
t By the Author of “ Tales for Leisure Hours.” 
I have so knit his story with mine own, 


That you may almost call it mine—our lives 
Were so inseparable. THE ALCHYMISTS. 





Ir was one of those dark wet disagreeable even- 
ings, which are so often experienced in England, 
when a travelling carriage drove up to the inn, at 
which I had’ but a short time previously arrived. I 
was rejoiced to perceive the probability of having 
acompanion at the supper table, (for I had been 
at the inn long enough to discover I was the only 
guest,) as of all solitudes, none appeared to me 
More wearisome than loneliness in a tavern, and 
more especially loneliness at a meal. But I was 
disappointed: it is true, the passenger alighted 
from the vehicle, and entered the apartment where 
Iwas seated. He wasa man whom I judged had 
numbered from twenty-three to twenty-five years 
in life: his figure elegant, his face possessing 
every requisite of manly beauty; in general, his 
personal attractions were such as necessarily must 
have excited admiration, as I subsequently disco- 
vered his virtues, and mental acquirement could 
not fail to inspire the sincerest esteem. 

On entering the apartment, he bowed grace- 
fully to me, and inquired ‘‘how far distant was 
the village of Lansford.” 

Not being able to give him the deffred informa- 
tion, Trang the bell, and the landlord answering 
the summons, informed the stranger that the dis- 
tance was about ten miles, 

“TI must reach there to night,” said the gentle- 
man ; ‘it is long since I have greeted the home of 
my childhood, and the greeting of home, is a gra- 
tification too delightful to be longer delayed.” 

With this observation, he again bowed, and left 
the apartment ; and from the window to which I 

-had almost unconsciously drawn my chair, I beheld 


. him enter the carriage, in which, as it drove by, I 


paught the glimpse of a female, and with increased 
Curiosity watched the vehicle until it was out of 


' “view, and then listened until the rattling of the 


‘wheels became fainter and fainter, and nothing 
was heard except the rain making its noisy patter- 


» ing against the window panes. 


"» * [felt a deep interest in that stranger, from the 


I first beheld him. I was certain that he 

sty hero of some highly interesting and ro- 
tic tale ; anda warm imagination, not likely to 

d by solitude, made him the chief charac- 
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ter in various dramas. All of them, however, wide- 
ly different from that in which my visit to Lans- 
ford found he had been a busy actor, 

Yes, I went to Lansford. I retired to bed on the 
night I first beheld the stranger, and dreamed of 
him, When I awoke, my first recollection was of 
him ; and determined, if possible, to discover who 
he was. I paid my tavern bill, and rode to Lansford. 

It was the first time I had visited that delightful 
village, which has ever since been my home. 
Every cottage shone in beauty, every counte- 
nance smiled in cheerfulness; and when I entered 
the place, I seemed a participant in the surrounding 
contentment, and calmness stole over my feelings 
like the first breathings of spring upon the cold 
earth. My first endeavour was to discover the 
stranger, but in vain! The first day of my sojourn- 
ment in Lansford, was spent in uselessinquiry: on 
the evening of the second, I saw him, and I shall ne- 
ver forget his altered appearance—never forget 
that internal grief, that blightedness of hope which 
his countenance evinced. This sudden alteration in 
his appearance, shocked me; it was like the sear- 
ing of a noble plant by a sudden and unexpected 
tempest. 

When I saw him, it was in a funeral procession 
which passed the cottage in which I had taken up 
my abode. He, and a young lady whom he sup- 
ported, appeared to be the chief mourners; al- 
though all that attended in the train, seemed sin- 
cere participaters in the sorrow that death had 
created. 

“Who is that,” I inquired of the cottager’s 
daughter with whom I boarded, ‘‘he that is sup- 
porting the lady ?” 

‘* They are her son and daughter, sir,” replied 
the girl. 

* Whose son and daughter ?”’: I again inquired. 

‘©The widow Melbournes,” answered the girl. 
‘*He only came home from the Indies, two nights 
since; but his good mother was already dying, 
and he got home but a short time before her death. 

I determined on the succeeding morning to visit 
the cottage of Melbourne; having in answer toa 
note which I addressed to him, received his per- 
mission to do so. 1 went there: the cottage was 
the most beautiful that adorned the village. It had 
the appearance of cheerfulness, of comfort that 
seemed to oppose the approach of sorrow, much 
less its entrance into such an abode. It wore ex- 
ternally the very garb of happiness. The snowy 
whiteness of the building, the rich greenness of 
the woodbine that grew around it, and the smiling 
fertility of the garden which adjoined it, all de- 
lighted the eye, and pleased the senses; but still, 
sorrow was within! 





The door was opened by a servant, who evident- 
ly bore a share of the prevailing affliction. She 
conducted me in silence to the sitting room—the 
furniture of which was neat, though plain. Young 
Melbourne was seated on a couch—the head of 
his afflicted and lovely sister, was pillowed upon 
his bosom; and near him sat a lady in mourning, 
whom he introduced to me as his wife. 

**I feel indebted to you, my dear sir, for this 
visit,” said Melbourne, ‘t You cannot imagine how 
the heart in affliction is soothed by the slightest 
evidence of sympathy.” 

I replied, ‘that not to sympathise with him, 
would have been impossible;” and assured him of 
‘*my readiness and desire to do all that possibly 
could be done, to lighten his sorrow.” aes 

Melbourne shook his head mournfully; and ~ ” 







































brushing the tears from his fine dark eyes, said— ~ 

** You cannot revive the hopes that have beem= 
blighted, nor pluck from my mind the thorns 
which sorrow has planted there.” 

He then whispered to his sister, and apologizing 
for momentary absence, led her from the room, 
accompanied by his wife, and in a few minutes 
returned alone, 

When we were again seated, Melbourne told me * 
the story of his life. There was no romance in 
it, but there never was a narrative of more real in- 
terest to me. I never listened to one that so touch- 
ed my heart, as did that of Charles Melbourne’s. 

The mother of Charles Melbourne, was the wi- 
dow of an officer who fell in the service of his 
country; leaving two children, the hero of this 
humble tale, and his sister of whom I have before 
spoken. 

Mrs. Melbourne, upon the loss of her husband, 
hired the cottage in Lansford, where she removed 
with her children, her son being then in the tenth 
year of his age, and her daughter but two yeats his 
junior. She continued to regulate ‘and instruct 
the minds of her children, until Charles attained 
the fourteenth year of his age, when a brother of 
his father, proposed to take him to India, under 
his protection; and the fond mother, forseeing that 
innumerable advantages might accrue therefrom 
to her darling boy, conquered every other con- 
sideration, and she surrendered him to the guar- 
dianship of his uncle. 

In the glowing pictures which the youthful fan- 
cy ever paints, Charles beheld his life one bright 
scene of happiness. In the delight of a ride to 
London, and the novelty ofan embarkation, Charles - 
forgot his sorrow at parting from his beloved mo- 
ther and darling sister, and he only thought of his 
home, to picture the joy which would prevail 
when he should return, enabled to render it all 
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that his love or ambition could desire. Charles 
left London, with bis uncle; his young life, anima- 
ted with hope, and delighted with the novelty of 
all he beheld. The gallant vessel was soon at sea, 
where the heart of the young is filled with emo- 
tions of mingled character, now throbbing short 
and fitfully, when the spirit of awe isupon it—now 
quickly, lightly, joyously, when a feeling of admi- 
ration inspires it. Charles gazed upon, 
“<The glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form, 
Grasps itself in tempests,” 

and shuddered, when the thought came across 
his mind, of how many slept beneath ‘* where fa- 
thom line had never reached ;” but, when he saw 
the golden dolphin play with the waves, and the 
setting sun sink smilingly in the purple ocean, ad- 
miration and delight banished every other feeling, 
and they sailed on swiftly and safely to the port of 
their destination. 

It should have been told that the uncle of Charles 
was a bachelor, and a merchant of extensive wealth 
and business: that he had previously resided in In- 
dia, and his attachment to the country was such, 
that he was determined there to spend the remain- 
der of his days. When they arrived there, Charles 
was placed under the care of an English tutor, 
who resided in the family of a gentleman, whose 
attachment, like that of Mr. Melbourne’s, had in- 
duced him so reside in India. 

The intelligence and beauty of young Melbourne, 
naturally rendered him exceedingly dear to his 
guardian, who looked upon him as a fond father 


. id ould upon a son, with feelings of pride mingled 
Se 5 with those of affliction. 
r +4 “all his enjoyments, (for he had no wish ungrati- 
Bs as . 


Charles, in the midst of 


ed,) forgot not His home: he wrote frequently 
and affectionately to his mother and sister, and em- 
bodied in language those imaginative scenes of fu- 
ture happiness which ever were present in his 
mental eye. 

He had arrived at that age when young men 
love, or fancy that they love some fair bright girl. 
The daughter of Mr. Lifton, the gentleman in 
whose family the tutor of Charles resided, and 
where he was a frequent visitor, was a lovely girl, 
in the gay happy age of eighteen—a bright bru- 
nette, with laughing black eyes, a beautiful mouth 
and light kind heart, and possessing every attrac- 
tion to win the soul of love. Such-was the first the’ 
only love of Charles Melbourne,—the first and 
only being to whom his warm heart ever taunted 
with a lover’s devotedness. Poets have sung of 
first love, and romancers ‘have written of it, and 
have attempted to describe it; but they cannot— 
they@annot by any language describe those gentle, 
fearing, hoping feelings of the heart, when first 
it loves; they défy description, as they baffle ex- 
planation ; it is as vain as the attempt would be to 
give the painting of a lovely flower the fragrance 
which Nature bestows upon the reality. 

With the heiress of Mr. Lifton, a union was ex- 
ceedingly desirable, and the uncle of Charles did 
all in his power to promote it. But Mr. Lifton had 
higher views for his daughter; and although the 
wealth of Charles would be equal to that of his 
child, and his virtues and respectability were freely 
acknowledged, still he was not the individualwhom 
he would select for his son-in-law. But Celia 
thought him all that woman need wish; and she at 
once said, (for she was an only and much indulged 
child, ) ‘‘ that. she never would consent to be the 
wife of any other than Charles Melbourne.” 
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Her father still opposed this determination, and 
told her that he never would sanction such a union. 

*¢T have a titled husband for you Celia,” said 
he, “ with whom you shall shine at court—young, 
wealthy, handsome eyes, as handsome as Charles 
Melbourne.” 

To prevent the further increase of affection, Mr. 
Lifton requested Charles to discontinue his visits; 
but this measure tendered rather to its increase 
than diminution. 

Charles had now attained the twenty-second year 
of his life; and by the sudden and unexpected 
death of his uncle, became the possessor of an ex- 
tensive fortune. He felt a strong desire to return 
to his family; but to part from Celia, was a strug- 
gle he feared to encounter. He again addressed a 
note to her father, intreating his consent, and was 
again repulsed. 

He at length succeeded in effecting an inter- 
view with Celia; and having prevailed upon her 
to consent to a clandestine union, embarked with 
his lovely bride for England, where he arrived 
after a propitious voyage, and immediately hasten- 
ed to Lansford, which he reached only in time to 
close the eyes of his adored mother. 

The old lady had suffered for a considerable 
length of time under the affliction of a pulmonary 
complaint; and, perhaps it was only the expec- 
tancy of her son, and the hope of beholding him 
ere she died, that kept the vital spark glowing 
until his arrival. She knew him notwithstanding 
the alteration from youth to manhood. There is 
a certain indefinable feeling, which prompts the 
soul of a mother to leap joyously to her offspring, 
a feeling that never proves deceptive. It would 
be in vain to attempt pourtraying the anguish of 
Charles Melbourne. He had returned in the hope 
of rendering the declining years of his mother 
happy—her illness had never been communicated 
to him: he thought to erase from her mind the 
memory of former sorrow, and repay her in his 
manhood for her faithful guardianship of his in- 
fancy. These hopes had been sadly and unex- 
pectedly destroyed, and it was long ere he reco- 
vered from the shock. 

When he concluded his narrative, I endeavoured 
to console him. I reminded him of the claims 
his wife and sister had upon his care, and exhorted 
him to cheer up and keep alive his energy. 

“True sir,” he replied, “Iam not insensible 
to their high and dear claims; but for them the 
weight of my affliction would have been insup- 
portable.” : 

We were here interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant, who informed him that a gentleman was 
in the adjoining apartment who was anxious to see 
him. 

**T am not in spirits to receive company,” said 
Charles. 

‘*He says his business is urgent, sir,” returned 
the servant, * that it affects your happiness.” 

“Strange,” rejoined Charles, “but show him in.” 

In obedience to his request the man left the 
room, and soon ushered in a respectable looking 
gentlemen about fifty years of age. 

On entering the apartment, Charles arose, and 
cried in astonishment— 

‘© No, Mr. Lifton! can it be possible ?”” 

“Yes, even so, Charles,” replied his father-in- 
law, (for it was he,) ‘*I have come, not for the 
purpose of taking a wife from you, though you 
took a daughter from me; but to spend the remain- 






ing portion of my days in my native land, and un. 
less you say otherwise, with you.” 

* Say otherwise? impossible,” returned Charles. 
‘this kindaess—” 

‘*Nomore boy—no more,” interrupted Mr. Lif. 
ton. *On the very day of your departure from Cal. 
cutta, I discovered that the dog of a nobleman I in. 
tended for Celia, had a wife living in London. At 
first I thought of shooting him, and then hanging 
myself; but 1 afterwards thought it would be wiser 
to instruct my agent to sell off and remit to me; 
and as one of the company’3 vessels was ready to 
sail, follow and forgive you, as you see I have 
done. But where—where is Celia ?” 

‘*She is with my sister,” answered Charles, 
**soothing and consoling her, as she has soothed 
and consoled me in our affliction.” 

‘* Affliction ?” reiterated Mr. Lifton, ‘ why what 
has happened ?”” 

Charles told him of his mother’s death, and I ob- 
served the cheerful old man brush from his eyelids 
the tears that gave evidence of his feeling heart. 

‘* Cheer up lad, cheer up,” said he, ‘all yet 
will be bright with you. You see I have come in 
the first place to lighten your sorrows, like a— 


do all I can to make you happy; so bring Celia 
to me, and your sister likewise, if she will sees 
stranger now.” 

Charles left the room, and soon returned with 
his wife, who received the embrace and blessing of 
her father, in a manner which evinced how sensible 
she was of his affection. Emily Melbourne, was 
soon after introduced to Mr. Lefton, with whom 
she at once became a favourite. 

Iremained with this interesting family the whole 
of that day, and on the next I purchased a cottage, 
in which I still reside with my wife. And who is 
she? my readers, (if I have any,) will inquire. Not 
disposing to leave this portion of my narrative in. 
mystery, I will tell them at once it was Emily Mel- 
bourne ¢hat was. It did not require a long ac 
quaintance with her to make me love her, and she 
soon loved me: why—perhaps she could tell, if she 
would, far better thanI can, Certain it is, lama. 
very happy man, and so is Charlas Melbourne, who 
resides near me, his father-in-law, being a member 
of his domestic circle. We are all happy. light 
hearted beings, and our children evince in theit 
love for each other, that they inherit the same 
feelings thatgnite their parents soul to soul. Long 
may we so continue. There is not a cloud in the 
sky of our existence—it is clear, calm, beautiful. 
Contentment has spread her white wings over our 
dwellings, and her sister virtue shines in our cot- 
tages, cloudless, serene arid happy as our lives. 





SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


Society and solitude are more alike in point of 
creating happiness than people imagine. I have 
been alone ina wilderness, with not a human crea- 
ture within reach of me for many miles, and yet 
the very glow of a bright afternoon sun, as he illu 
minated the distant mountain tops, filled the heart 
with the purest rapture. 
enthusiasm, I have felt the same feeling in society. 
The brilliancy of gay dancers—the ease and grace 
of female loveliness, joined with some being about 
which the mind lingers with delight, produce the 
same sensations which nature in her loveliest ap- 
pearance ever did. Society and solitude meet on 





the same ground of equal enjoyment.—{ Nat. Adv. 
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MISCELLANY. 





I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 





PRISONS IN VENICE, 
BY DR. MOSELEY. 


e 

Wuen I was in Venice, I descended into the cells 

of the Prigioni Publiche, or Great Common Pri- 

son. Here—even here—the soul of man clings to 

his body; and shows no more symptoms, or pre- 

science of immortality, than if that body were on 
a bed of down, canopied in a gorgeous palace. 

In the morning, when I set out on this gloomy 
expedition, Dominicho Zacchi, my Venetian ser- 
vant, who had attended Lord St. Araph, Sir Geo. 
Beaumont, and several other English travellers, 
during their residence at Venice, took his leave 
of me. ‘This was on the 16th of September, 1787. 
Dominicho thought that I would never return, or if 
Idid I might ‘¢a tale unfold” that would endanger 
my safety at Venice. But he said, from what he 
had heard, he did not think it possible for me to 
sutvive the foul and pestilential air I had to en- 
counter. 

It was with some difficulty that I obtained per- 
mission from the Inquisitors, which was granted 
me merely on account of my being an English phy- 
sician; a character much respected at that time in 
Venice. I wished to have seen the Sotto Piombi, 
where the state prisoners were kept, but that was 
tefused. Here, under the roof of the public build- 
ings, they are confined; exposed to the rigour of 
winter’s cold, and summer’s heat, and the vicissi- 

: tudes of scorching days, and chilling nights. 
. I was conducted through the prison, with one of 
its inferior dependants. We had a torch with us. 
We crept along narrow passages, as dark as pitch. 
In some of them two people could scarcely pass 
each other. ‘The cells are made of massy marble; 
the architecture of the celebrated Sansovino. 

The cells are not only dark, and black as ink, 
but being surrounded and confined with huge 
walls, the smallest breath of air can scarcely find 
circulation in them. They are about nine feet 


| square on the floor, arched at the top, and be- 


tween six and seven high in the highest part. 
There is to each cell a round hole of eight inches 
diameter, through which the prisoner’s daily al- 
lowance of twelve ounces of bread and a pot of 
water is delivered. There is a small iron door to 
the cell. ‘The furniture of the cell is a little straw 
and a small tub: nothing else. The straw is re- 
newed, and the tub emptied, through the iron door 
occasionally. 

The diet is ingeniously contrived for the perdu- 
ration of punishment. Animal food, or a cordial, 
hutritious regimen, in such a situation, would bring 
on disease, and defeat the end of this Venetian jus- 
tice. Neither can the soul, if so inclined, steal 
away, wrapt up in slumbering delusion, or sink to 
rest, from the admonition of her sad existence, by 
the goaler’s daily return. 

Isaw one man who had been in a cell thirty 
years: two had been twelve years; and several who 
had been eight and nine years in their respective 

By my taper’s light I could discover the prison- 
ets’ horrid countenances. ‘They were all naked. 
The man who had been there thirty years, his face 
and body was covered with long hair. He had lost 
the arrangement of words, and order of language. 
When I spoke to him, he made an unintelligible 
Noise, and expressed fear and surprise; and, like 
some wild animals in deserts, which have suffered 
by the treachery of the human race, or have an in- 
tive abhorrence of it, he would have fled like 










tning from me if he could. : 
whose faculties were not so obliterated, 
‘recollected the difference between day 

nda whose eyes and ears, though long closed 

be nt blank, still languished to perform their 
functions, implored in. the most piercing 
* Manner that I would prevail on the goaler to mur- 
tr him, or to give him some inrtrument to de- 





stroy himself. I told him I had no power to serve 
him in this request. He then entreated I would use 
my endeavours with the inquisitors to get him 
hanged, or drowned in the canal d’Orfano, But 
even in this I could not serve him. Death was a 
favour I had not interest enough to procure for 
him. This kindness of death, however, was, during 
my stay in Venice, granted to one~man who had 
been “from the cheerful ways of man cut off” 
thirteen years. 

Betore he left his dungeon, I had some conver- 
sation with him ; this was six days previous to his 
execution. His transport at the prospect of death 
was surprising. He longed for the happy moment. 
No saint ever exhibited more fervour in anticipat- 
ing the joys of a future state, than this man did at 
the thoughts of being released from life, during 
the four days’ mockery of his trial. 

It isin the canal d’Orfano where vessels from 
Turkey and the Levant perform quarantine. ‘his 
place is the watery grave of many who have com- 
mitted political or personal offences against the 
state or senate; and of many who have committed 
no offences at all. They are carried only through 
the city in the middle of the night, tied up ina 
sack with a large stone, fastened to it, and thrown 
into the water. Fishermen are prohibited, on for- 
feiture of their lives, against fishing in this district. 
The pretence is the plague. This is the secret his- 
tory of people being lost in Venice. 

What I now untold in regard to the prison in 
Venice, is known but to few people. I have rea- 
son to believe that no foreigner besides myself 
ever witnessed the scene I have related—the ex- 
ploring of which nearly cost me my life. The heat 
and want of air in the passages so eppressed my 
strength and respiration, that I could scarcely walk 
or breathe when I left the prison. Sweat ran 
through every pore of my body—my clothes 
were, to my coat-sleeves, wet through—I staid too 
long there. I went to St. Mark’s Place as soon as 
1 could; and, by the assistance of the trembling 
Dominicho waiting for my retarn—the blessed 
light of day—fresh air—and a few glasses of Ma- 
raschino, I was enabled to get to my lodgings at the 
Scudo di Francia, on the side of the great canal 
near the Realto, where I was for several hours ex- 
tremely ill, and for several days much indisposed. 





THE CONTRAST. 


THERE are few sweeter pictures in human life, than the 
union of two lovers; there are few more distressing than 
their separation. Iwas witness to a scene of the former 
description some years ago, in the capacity of brideman ; 
and, not long after, to one of the latter, in the quality of 
mourner. ‘There was a contrast between these situations 
so powerfully impressive, that although I had no imme- 
diate interest either in the bridal or the burial, I seldom 
pass an hour in solitude without an involuntary recurrence 
to what passed at them; I seem but this moment to have 
quitted the altar—I almost feel the fresh earth of the 
grave giving way under my feet. 

Henry Morel was the dearest friend I have ever known. 
An attachment had subsisted between him and a very love- 
ly girl since they had been children; when he became of 
age he married her, and I was at the wedding. ‘This ce- 
remony, under almost any circumstances, is a delightful 
one to behold ; but when heauty, elegance and wealth shed 
their combined lustre over the scene, it is not to be paral- 
leled on earth. The bridegroom was in the full vigor and 
pride of youth ; of anoble countenance and a manly form; 
his manners were usually serious, but, on the present occa- 
sion, his eye lighted with animation, and there was a ten- 
derness in his voice and gesture when he addressed the 
fair creature who had just committed herself to his arms, 
that shewed how dearly he loved her. His bride, without 
being the most beautiful, was certainly the most interest- 
ing woman it hag been my chance to meet with. She was 
now doubly so; her cheek was flushed, her lip trembled, 
there was a contention between joy and modesty and hope 
and fear in her looks; but it was not difficult to collect 
that in her breast happiness was predominant. The bridal 
assembly were all life and gaiety ; the marriage feast was 
an uninterrupted. scene of mirth and festivity. Joy was 
triumphant for his hour. 

About a fortnight after, I received a pressing letter from 
my friend to go down to his seat in the country, where he 
was at present with his young bride. The letter was filled 
with descriptions of his felicity, and with praises of his 
dear Eveline ; her beauty, her amiability, her accomplish- 
ments ; she was all that was good and fair and gracious; 
he was happier (to use his own expression) than the hap- 


piest man on earth, and he besought me ‘‘to come down 
and witness his beatitude.” It was inspossible to resist 
an invitation which promised so much pleasure. 

Upon my arrival at the manor-house, I was shewn into 
a library, where the chaplain received me. ‘‘If you wish 
to see Mr. Morel, he is in that apartment,” said the cler- 
gyman, pointing to an open door. I entered, and found 
myself in a darkened bed-chamber. Oh! one moment 
told me all! There was amarble figure stretched upon 
the bed; a heavy and overpowering smell of. herbs and 
flowers filled.the room ; every thing was clothed in dead- 
ly white. My friend sat by the bed-side, with his hands 
locked, and his eyes fixed upon the statue. I approached, 
but he took no notice of me. ‘Poor Eveline !” said I, 
bending over her, ‘‘thou wert a short-lived flower!” A 
smile seemed to gather on the lips of the girl as I said 
these words, a smile between regret and resignation. She 
was in her wedding-dress, in which, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, she had desired to be buried. There was no other co- 
vering, and as I brought to my recollection her appear- 
ance on the day of her marriage, she seemed in nothing 
altered but that she was now still and pale. ‘‘ God of 
heaven! if she only slept!” said I, touching the lily hand 
that lay motionless beside her. A chill shot up through 
my arm and froze the very blood next my heart. My 
involuntary exclamation roused Henry from his torpor ; 
he gazed at me for some time, then pointing to the body, 
as if to inform me of what was already too plain, ‘ Eve- 
line is dead,” said he, ‘* she is dead.” I made no remark ; 
consolation was premature ; indeed I was unable to afford 
it, for my heart was flowing through my eyes. He rose, 
came up close to me, and leaning on my shoulder, ask- 
ed, in a tone of familiar but revolting jocularity, “if I 
was come to congratulate him? Then, without waiting 
for an answer, he continued in the same strain of bitter 
irony, ‘‘ There, there is my felicity! there is my beati- 
tude! have I not reason to be happy? beauty and grace 
and goodness in my possession! am I not an enviable 
man?” He laughed wildly. ‘‘ Aye,” continued he, ad- 
dressing the insensible figure, ‘‘ there you lie in your wed- 
ding garments! with your erystal cheek and your smi- 
ling lip, fresh from the marriage ball! Look at her slen- 
der ancles, and her little feet, just as if she had lain down 
after the dance! and her arms there, so white and long! 
and her fair bosom, with the curls playing about her 
snowy neck! Eveline, dear Eveline, have you indeed 
forsaken me ?—O God! O God! that this could be alla 
dream !—No, no—it is no dream—no dream.” Here he 
became again insensible, and relapsed into his former at- 
titude, his eyes fixed on the bed, and his hands clenched in 
inexpressible despair. 

When they were nailing up the coffin, the young widow- 
er rushed into the room, tore open the lid, and threw him- 
self on the body. We could scarcely oblige him to let the 
operation proceed, whilst he incessantly exclaimed that 
we were burying his Eveline alive ; as she lay in her bri- 
dal attire in the coffiin, his bewildered imagination con- 
ceived she was stillliving. No force could drag him from 
the apartment, though every blow of the hammer on the 
lid of the coffin seemed to strike upon his breast. When 
the body was carried out, he sprung to the door, and was 
searcely withheld by his domestics and’ myself from use- 
less opposition to the bearers. His Eveline was at len 
separated from him forever; and his grief, from being 
outrageous, subsided at length into melancholy and total 
silence. She was buried in the chureh-yard next his de- 
mesne, and he was seldom to be found far distant from her 
grave. His pleasure was to lean on one shoulder of the 
slab which bears her name, and ruminate on the long 
grass which waves to and fro over the turf that covers her 
remains. A premature decay carried him off at the end 
of the year, and he now lies beside her in the same grave, 

Literary Chronicle. 4 





SONG. 
BY MRS. OPIE. 


Tun not, while gayer swains invite, 

Thy feet, dear girl, to Pleasure’s bowers; 
My faded form shall meet thy sight, 

And cloud my Laura’s smiling hours. 


Thou art the world’s delighted guest, 
And all the young admire is thine ; 

Then Pll not wound thy gentle breast — 
By numb’ring o’er the wounds. of mine; 


I will not say how well, how long, 
This faithful heart has sigh’d for thee, 
But leave thee happier swains among, 
Content if thou contented be. 


But Laura, should Misfortune’s wand 
Bid all thy youth’s gay visions fly, 
From thy soft cheek the rose command, 
And force the lustre from thine eye ; 


Then, thoughtless of my own distress, ‘y 
Pll haste thy comforter to proves 
And Laura shall my friendship bless, 





Altho’ alas! she scorns my love. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
DESULTORY REFLECTIONS. 
By a Lady. \ 

THERE are aphorisms so consecrated by time, that to 
whisper a doubt of their solidity, is to incur the imputa- 
tion of caprice. Of this class is the sententious defence of 
the Italian female courtier, under an accusation of sorcery. 
“* The only witchcraft I have employed, is the ascendancy 
of a strong mind over a weaker.” Succeeding generations 
accorded to this memorable sentence that willing respect 
they proffer to commemorative medals, struck for the ad- 
miration of posterity; and yet experience proves, that the 
close contact of two individuals, always eventuates in the 


unlimited ascendancy of him who of the two is possessed of 


the worst temper, no matter in which scale intellect pre- 
ponderates ; anger is a species of inspiration, and the gen- 
uine rage of a fool, will awe the mind of sense and courage 
where passion sleeps. The dignified but unexpected re- 
sentment of one whose deportment is generally amicable, 
inspires an implacable indignation : it is r bered with 





genius too oft shaded by passion and by sorrow,) cast a ra- 
diance warm, joyous and ecstatic over their care-defying 
circle? There, not the feeblest ray of intellect—not the 
most slight desire to please were ever lost ; they were eager- 
ly caught and reflected back as in a hundred vivid mirrors. 
Was Marmontel sincere? were these people seducing as 
his gay pencil pourtrays? was the torch of friendship in- 
extinguishable ? the loves of capricious youth perpetuated 
to frozen age? No! in these fallacious descriptions we 
trace the novelist rather than the biographer ; but where 
now are all those votaries of learning and of the arts, and 
above all, of the art of happiness ? where is their pathway— 
their home? what avails that facility, clearness, celerity, 
eagle-eyed penetration and wit—their painfully laborious 
route to the pinnacle of intellect? They won and passed 
away to the darkness and desolation of the tomb : is it for 
this, that we children of the moment refine ideas, give 
substance to phantoms, and labour for a precarious pro- 
fession ?. “* Give study to the dogs, I’ll none of it.” 
E. 





distrust and aversion, when the furious ebullitions of a 
temper every day and hour excited are disregarded and. 
forgotten. The flash of a moment destroys the reputation 
purchased by years of self-possession. Imagine the occur- 
rence of a day of ordinary warmth among Parry’s ice- 
bergs, and the consternation and wild conjectures such an 
event would awaken: in a similar manner are the rising 
fires of the habitually mild and collected, dark and omin- 
ously construed. The keenest detraction: falls unheed- 
ed from lips that exhale only aspersion and contempt ; but 
the lightest dart of satire, wafted by a gentle breath, ran- 
kles with a poison no antidote can remove. On all suc- 
ceeding occasions when the utterer is commended, it is 
said, “‘ yes he appears amiable ; but provoke him, and he 
isa fiend.” The intellectual mind divided by a hundred 
reveries of reason or imagination, is unprepared to contend 
with a fury always on the alert, which it perceives, but 
cannot comprehend. The amiable imbecile is' inevitably 
subjugated by energies alien to his nature and habits; 
the bonds of his captivity strengthen with time, and he 
ceases to struggle with a haughty andirascible spirit, whose 

it is d d presumption in his less fiercely 
moulded nature to imitate. 





All that Montaigne says of the bondage, suspicion and 
anxiety that attend the continual hoarding of wealth, a 
slight transition renders applicable to the penalties that 
wait on a vehement pursuit of knowledge. _ It is a passion 
imbibed in early youth, during that indecision of the heart 
and recoil of the will, when the wavering mind fills the 
dark uncertain void of futurity with vague and unde- 
fined desires. It is then, that led by some accidental bias, 
science, art or literature, becomes the illuminated point 
where every passion concentrates its energy ; and the vo- 
tary student, seduced by the rapturous feeling of a dawn- 
ing enthusiasm, suffers meditation to bind him with an in- 
vincible chain. Then external objects cease to awaken 
emotion in him. Memory, that was once his docile servant, 
becomesa rebel disconcerting his hopes: he lives in cease- 
less dread, lest a lapse of that capricious faculty deprive 
him of a fragment of that, store purchased by many a mid- 
night vigil. Some abstract opinion of no genuine impor- 
tance becomes his destiny ; and the zeal for proselytism 
renders his life a continued scene of warfare, for he bears 
it with him ‘as the rushing wind bears the clouds on- 
wards,” and in its progress it darkens the whole perspec- 
tive of existence. When all is sacrificed, the enthusiast 
awakens from his dream to a total-reaction of feeling : lan- 
guor and misanthyopy supercede those ardent aspirations 
that now abandon him, as the deserting waters leave the 
barque stranded on the rocky shore. There was aking of 
Spain, who listened with delight to the same air sung every 
day for ten years ; but talent, cultivated and sensitive, has 
no analogy to such frigid mechanism. The life of the stu- 


ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
SENSITIVE HALL. 
NO. 10. 
© Tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To smart and agonize at every pore; 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 
Ir has been justly said, that while we incessantly fret 
and fume, fidget and complain, under the ordinary every- 
day grievances of life, we sometimes bear the greater evils 
with an uncomplaining fortitude and self-possession that 
would do honour to the most distinguished stoicism of the 
Romans. The reason is, perhaps, that the greater evil 
raises us to the dignity of a tragedy hero, and gives an 
eclat to our firm and patient suffering of it of a positive 
character ; whilst the utmost reputation we can acquire by 
a patient endurance of the lesser evils, is of a negative 
nature, assimilatingeto the serious comedy, with which, 
not being contented, we descend into broad farce. Thus, 
he who, under the affliction of tooth-ache, should give a 
short gruff reply, especially to a lady, would be condemned 
beyond redemption ; whilst he who is paying off the score 
of gastronimiec indulgence in a dignified fit of the gout, will 
acquire immortal honour by refraining from laying his 
crutch across the shoulders of his officious spouse, or any 
other ‘enquiring friend,” approaching within the atmos- 
phere of his voleanic toe. But, the truth is, there is a ba- 
rometer of the mind as well as the atmosphere, subject to 
equally sudden elevations and@epressions. Thus, the con- 
nubial pair who during the sweet dalliances of courtship, 
which it were devoutly wished could be immortal, who 
have been renderéd miserable beyond the power of poeti- 
cal eloquence to express, by a frown or look of indifference, 
acquire a degree of stoicism that enables them mutually and 
reciprocally to bear with perfect indifference, all frowns, 
or tears, or sighs, or cold and marked neglect. But, 
as to lesser evils which frequently subject the complainant 
to.ridicule, there is, perhaps, as little even-handed justice 
administered towards the suflerer, as in the other concerns 
of life. It was justly said by the Roman, repudiating his 
wife, that none knows so well where the shoe pinches as he 
who wears it. They who judge of others, are not generally 
the best judges ; and they who are particularly officious in 
thrusting themselves into the dictatorial judgment seat, 
neverare. And the sweeping condemnations that are so rife 
in the world, the disposition first to hang, and then put upon 
trial, may be traced to one of the few truisms, it is to be 
hoped, of the sceptical Rochfoucault, that ‘we bear the 
misfortunes of others with great fortitude ;” and it may 
be further said, that we are not adequate judges of the mis- 
fortunes of others,. Thus, he who has not laboured in the 
pleasing anxious toil of composition, cannot be a competent 





ous is sometimes sketched in very bright colours ; but | judge of the author’s twinges, on beholding his verse turn- 


Fa imagination, not memory, is the delineator. They 
enjoy, it is probable, a few brilliant moments; but too 
dearly bought by that morbid consciousness of self, which 
intense reffection bestows. Where are all those brilliant 
minds that shed such lustre over Paris in the days of Mar- 
montel ; who, from the gloom throne of genius, (for is not 


“ 


ed into prose, and hjs prose into nonsense, by typographi- 
cal errors. But, most emphatically, the enamoured poet 
who has weighed and measured each syllable and letter, 
and turned and turned again each sentence in a sonnet to 





the incomparable fair one, and sees it coming forth hissing 
with consonants substituted for the liquid yowel, dissonant 


SS 
as the raven’s croaking—stigmatising, perchance, her whom 
he would have handed to the fifth Heaven, with words for- 
ced in, detractive ofher charms. Should his eye in a fine 
phrenzy roll at this, there are those who would ridicule him; 
but, they know nothing about a poet’s feelings—how should 
they? Again, the beauteous charming belle, who has de- 
voted hours to the arduous labours of the toilet, unconyin. 
ced of beauty’s ‘‘ needing not the aid of foreign ornament,” 
and who may have one of her best selected—most bewitch- 
ing curls rudely disordered on the very threshold of that tem- 
ple, in which she had intended to display herself a beay- 
teous idol for the admiration of her yotaries ; and thus by 
peevish fretfulness, dispoil her lovely face of all its smiling 
graces. There are those who would ridicule and condemn 
her ; but who can bear the stings of disappointed conquest, 
and of promised sway. In short, we might run through all 
the changes of each particular passion, which, cherished 
with tenacious fondness by its possessor, engenders feel- 
ings and ambition unknown but to congenial spirits, and 
show the claims of justice and sweet charity for the hob- 
bies of others in consideration of our own. In all, there 
is at least one gentle chord, which, if touched by the sym 
pathetic hand, ‘discourses most sweet music ;” or rudely 
swept, degenerates into discordancy, or snaps or dies away 
in trembling notes. 

These nervous sensibilities that render life one sickly 
scene of morbid suffering, when the nerves tremble like 
the aspen, agitated by the slightest breeze, were most pain- 
fully and emphatically characterised in the family of the 
Sensitives, of whom I shall attempt an imperfect delinea- 
tion. But to paint them in the extreme delicacy of their 
mental refinement, would require the softness of a Guidos’ 
pencil, and the tremulous sensibility of a Mackenzie ;* 
and as family mansions are types of the tastes and pecu- 
liarities of the family architects, we will begin with Sensi- 
tive Hall, the seat of the Sensitives through a course of 
generations. It was seated in the deep bosom of a silent 
grove, far from the busy hum of travellers, or the rattling of 
their vehicles. The sound of revelry and of the noisy was- 
sail had never disturbed the silence of its halls, lulled into 
a sweet and holy Sabbath quietude. It possessed in an emi- 
nent degree that air of monastic quiet and retirement, that 
leads to meditation holy, and renders mute the voice of 
boisterous mirth, To the imagination, every wall and door- 
way bore the inscription sub silentio, which would bear 
the interpretation—they who enter here, must leave their 
voice and sandels at the temple’s portal. The immediate 
precincts of the mansion were surrounded by high walls, 
that the *‘ wind of Heaven might not visit it too roughly.” 
In all the principal apartments hung the family escutch- 
eon—its crest the Mimoso—which on the great gate was 
carved in bass relief on stone, and was engraved on allthe 
seals, that it might be ever before their eyes, and impress- 
ed upon the dependants. 

The Dame of the Manor, at the period of this my 
‘artless tale,” was a maiden lady, in whom the morbid 
sensibilities, with them synonimous with family honours 
and distinctions, had arrived at the climax of acuteness, 
Born in the cradle of sensibility, nurtured and educated in 
the bosom of refi t, her feelings were quickened to 
extacy by a catastrophe that has given the sternest female 
a morbid prey to wounded feelings, a disappointment of 
the heart, a sacrifice of her first and only love. The cause 
of this unhappy rapture of this sundering of hearts bound 
in the ‘indissoluble chain of love,” fain would I disguise, 
but for the incumbent duties of a faithful historian. 

The lover of Miss Sensitive, was one of those buoyant 
souls who are ever on the tiptoe of mirth; but Mr. Peri- 
grine Sensitive, her father, condemned, like lord Chester- 
field, all audible laughter, (or in plainer terms,) detested 
it with Turkish hatred; and love had taught the lover to 
restrain his Jaughter-loving spirit as the only means of se- 
curing the fair—with her large domains and well filled 
coffers, weighty arguments. But atthe hapless moment 
Ihave alluded to, while the old gentleman was uttering 
one of those homilies against all vociferous mirth, in all 
his silver toned monotony which he had not ae 
than three hundred and sixty-five times that y eS- 
tic in waiting, lulled by the sweet cadence, had fallen into 
a profound sleep, in which he snored with a sonoiousness 


* Author of the ‘‘ Man of Feeling,” 
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that threw the lover into a loud boisterous laugh, conster- 
nated the father, who, in his start of agitation, upset the 
tea-table on his fainting daughter, and the consummation of 
the lover’s hopes was lost. The next morning he received 
a note from his mistress, replete, as is customary on simi- 
ler occasions, with assurances of respect and esteem, and 
unbounded wishes for his happiness, with her earnest de~ 
sire to do any thing in her power conducive to that end— 
save that only which he required—the transfer of her hand 
and fortune. And so they separated—and for ever ; ‘she 
to repine in sensitive solitude over the disappointment of 
her heart, mingled perchance with some revengeful feeling 
at his easy acquiescence in the rupture, and he to-‘‘grin a 
ghastly smile” at the termination of his golden prospects. 
In the lady, who was left soon after solé mistress of the 
fair domain, a constant dwelling on her blighted love pro- 
duced that nervous querulous sensibility, which seems to 
render the corporeal system acutely and painfully sensi- 
tive, as if it were all sensorium; and often in her nightly 
visions has the obstreperous laughter of her lover struck 
upon her ear, awaking her in consternation to the sad re- 
collection of her woes. The most ordinary sound threw 
her into consternation’; consequently the house was car- 
peted from the cellar to the garret, with every providence 
of care that no ‘rude sound” should invade its stilly si- 
lence. Chanticleer, who gave his ‘‘ salutation to the morn- 
ing”’ ini a tone too loud and shrill, was banished from the 


_ptemises ; and, asa substitute, cords were attached to the 


toes of her domestic maidens, which, being conveyed to the 
mistresses apartment, enabled her by a gentle puil to awa- 
ken them to their morning task; and woe—woe unto the 
domestic who descended from her dormitory with clatter- 
ing shoe heel. Urgent and impressive were the commands 
tothe coachman to ‘‘ be sure to grease the carriage wheels;” 
nor would she take her seat in it, unless the fact was fully 
corroborated by the footman. 

The good old lady’s voice, which was soft as the whis- 
pering of lovers, was the pitch-pipe by which the voices 
of the household were modulated ; and she generally con- 
trived to have the first, if not the last word, to modulate 
the respondent. A silly fellow, not knowing or thinking 
that it was owing to a defective articulation in a lady of 
his acquaintance, annoyed her excessively, by repeated 
lamentations and enquiries about her everlasting cold, not- 
withstanding her reiterated and irritable disavowals; and 
4 person not acquainted with the domestic regime of this 
family, might have supposed it laboured under an eternal 
infliction of influenza. In conformity with the abolish- 
ment of all noises, musical instruments had been inhibited 
by a standing rule through generations ; but once tempted, 
on the introduction of the piano in place of the jingling 
spinnet, and its supposef notes of eolian softness, an instru- 
ment was purchased, and deposited in all the splendour of 
its polished brass and mahogany in the drawing room to 
await the annual party, to which the most quiet of their 
neighbours only were invited. It arrived—when unfortu- 
nately a young lady from the city, of the true bravura 
school, a visitant of one of the invited guests, was foisted 
into the house of silence, and in the course of the evening 
was seated, with consenting reluctance, at the piano: 
when, with a laudable, though in this instance unhappy 
ambition to ‘‘ astonish the natives,” she burst forth, with- 
out a ‘*note of preparation,”’ in one of those tremendous 
cannonading explosions descriptive of a battle, then all the 
rage, and at one mighty crash snapped all the strings, 
broke the sounding board, threw the family into fits, dis- 
persed the consternated party, and the fragments were de- 
posited quictly in the garret, with strict injunctions on 
‘all the house,”’ that the appalling incident should never 
‘be mentioned. 

But the severest trial to which the nervous sensibility of 
the old lady was subjected, was this: she had a cousin, a 
blunt, brave and honest hearted tar, from whom, being a 
bachelor, and rich withal, she had expectancies; and be- 
tween them no love would have ‘been lost,” for he was 
a : ted soul, but for one unhappy circumstance. 
naturally of stentorian compass, approximated 

ional hailing aloft and across the stormy 
‘the dignity of a thunderer ; so that the pealing 
thunder was not more appalling to the sensitive ears of the 
inmates of Sensitive Hall, than the approach of this son of 
Ne tune, It was seldom the old lady looked into a news- 









paper, since such was the power of her auricular imagina- 

tion thet thé “reports” and ‘ rumours” that so much 

abound in’them, impressed her with a nervous horror ; 

and if ever she did touch them, it was while they were 

damp; ‘as she had an utter aversion to that crisp sound of 
the fire-dried gazette, which the sensitive Cowper speaks 

of-with such rapturous delight. Such are human incon- 

sistencies. In truth, there was but one object of research 

in them which could tempt her to soil the virgin purity 

of her fingers, in which her fastidiousness was perfectly fe- 

line, and that object was critically to examine the ‘‘ma- 

rine list” for news of her vociferous cousin; not with an 

eye of longing desire for the return of the ocean pilgrim— 

for that’good soul she dreaded as the inhabitant of Etna, a 
volcanic eruption, but for the gratification of knowing that 
he was ordered on a three or five years cruize; and it is 

even to be feared, that her sense of self-preservation would 
have risen paramount to sorrow for his reported death by 

‘battle or the breeze.” But the ‘battle and the gout” 

had in vain assaulted the ‘rum old commodore.” He re- 

turned, to her dismay, from cruise after cruise, it is true, 

with the loss of now an arm, then a leg, and with a single 
eye, to keep a look out upon the enemies of his country ; 

but his voice that the combined thunder of the fleets of the 
universe could not silence, so far from losing any degree of 
sonorousness, uttered its commands in the uproar of battle 
in ‘yet a louder strain.” 

‘And spoke in thunder how the deed was done.” 
So, that the old lady dreaded a new victory, and his re- 
turn, as the timid hare the opening of the loud monthed 
pack ; not that she was deficient in patriotic feeling, but 
simply, and unlike all full blooded patriots, she hated to 
hear a noise made about any thing. To avoid an open 
rupture, she had reserted to every possible subterfuge ; 
for, independent of his kind-heartedness, she knew that to 
raise him whose voice was never “still” but “ for war,” 
would be her instant death. To postpone, therefore, the 
fatal catastrophe, she deserted her mansion at his ap- 
proach; or, immuring herself in her chamber, and call- 
ing in a consultation of physicians, (who are always will- 
ing to humour a patient who pays well, ) she confined her- 
self to bed from the moment of his arrival, until his de- 
parture on a new cruise. Itis said that habit and custom 
reconcile to all things ; it may be so in general, but it was 
not so in this instance, and exceptions proverbially exist 
to all general rules. In this case it was most emphatically 
so: it grew with her weakness, and destroyed her strength. 
He was always fighting, and ever victorious; consequently 
the disease vociferous increased upon him, and her ability 
to bear his increasing paroxysms daily declined. The 
dread, therefore, of his return, deranged her thoughts by 
day, and filled her nightly dreams with all the horrers of 
earthquakes, tornadoes and explosions in the deadly breach. 
She at length determined to effect a breach herself: she 
picked a quarrel with him, by letter—forbid him her 
house—when, to tell the truth, the ‘* very head and front 
of his offending,” was— 
% Vox preterea et nihil.” 

The physicians say, remove the cause of disease, and 
the disease disappears with it; but in the disease which I 
have faintly endeavoured to portray, the effect is a never- 
ending cause of relapse. In the family of the Sensitives, it 
became hopeless and incurable. In consequence, the do- 
mestics had acquired the noiseless tread that in poetic fic- 
tion is figured as time and pleasure treading upon flowers ; 
the tiptoe attitude of the amiable maniac in our hospital, 
who, in his poetic fancy, believing the ground beneath him 
strewed with little angels, thus walks, and feclingly admo- 
nishes others to do so, lest they might crush the cherubs. 
They started at the slightest movement, and trembled at 
sounds above a whisper. 
signs for words, and the stilly silence that reigned through- 
out, would have induced a belief that it was an institution 
of not the “deaf,” for the lifting of a latch, or a sternuta- 
tion would elicit an ejaculated blessing, not on the sternu- 
tator, but themselves in the alarm it awakened, so that it 
might well be taken for an asylum of the ‘‘ dumb ;” for all 
were dumb, or nearly so—dumb clocks, dumb waiters, nay 
even the most loquacious visitor was struck dumb with 
awe; and though echo loves retirement, she had fled 





The constant substitution of 


Here a warning voice compels us, for the present, to 
terminate our memoirs of the Sensitive family. In a sub- 
sequent essay, it is our intention to introduce to our readers 
the nephew and protege of Miss Senitive, Mr. Samuel Sen- 
sitive, and his tremulous adventures ; and thus redeem the 
pledge given by our friend the editor, in his annunciation of 
‘the Nervous Gentleman.” QUEVEDO. 
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[From Blackwood’: Magazine.]* 
THE SPELL BROKEN. 


Oh yes, thou art, though changed, the same, 
I read it in that auburn hair, 

Those speaking eyes, that thrilling frame, 
Which breathes of Heaven’s divinest air : 

But yet thegg is a shade of gloom, 
Which to"my spirit seems to say, 

That care and grief have marr’d thy doom, 
Since girlhood’s bright unclouded day. 


Fair creature! gazing thus on thee, 

The sunshine of the past returns ; 
And,o’er what never more can be, 

My time-taught spirit hangs and burns. 
Thou wert a bud of beauty then, 

A star-gem in the cloudless sky, 
A glory idolized by men,— 
® And who thy yotary more than I? 


How fleeteth time away! twelve years, 
With shades of grief, and gleams of joy, 
Have come and gone in smiles and tears, 
Since thou wert girl, and I was boy ; 
Since, unreserved, how oft with thee, 
”T was mine thro’ wood and wild to range,— 
And art thou silent! can it be 
That, like our looks, the heart can change ? 


When within mine thy fingers thrill’d, 
Although ’twas but a moment brief, 
My heart dilating swell’d-and fill’d 
My bosom with a gush of grief: 
That pressure was a spell,—-that touch 
The treasures of the past unfurl’d ; 
Showing at once, how Time so much 
Had changed thee—me—and all the world ! 


Oh, there is not an earthly woe 
So bitter, as to see the form 
Once overbright with beauty’s glow, 
Bow’d down beneath misfortune’s storm ! 
To mark the once clear, cloudless eye, 
That swam as in the depth of bliss, 
Subdued to darkness, and the dye 
Ofsuch a dull grey world as this, 


Would I had known not this !—-thou wast 
An image to my musing mind, 

Amid the sunshine of the past, 
In glory and in light enshrined ; 

But now the spell is broken ;—now 

. I see that thou like all canst fade, 

That grief can overcloud thy brow, 
And care thy cheek’s pure beauty shade! 


Yes! thou canst change like all beside ; 
And I have lived to look on thee, 

All radiant once in youthful pride, 
Chill’d by forlorn adversity ; 

And though, like July skies of yore 
Glowed thy serene, unblemish’d fame, 

I’ve sigh’d to hear black Envy pour 
Her yenom on thy favouriteuame ! 


Flower of life’s desert! art thou sad ? 
Nought purer breathes beneath the stn 
Than thee, in thy sweet meekness clad: 
What could’st thou e’er have said or done, 
That gloom should reave thy thoughts of rest, 
Should dim the bright eyes, cloud the brow, 
Or hang a burden on the breast 
Of aught so beautiful as thou ? 


Or is it, that, from wandering come, 
From travels of the land and main, 
It was thy hope to greet at home 
The faces of old friends again ? 
Alas! if such thy cause of wo,— 
For eyer quench’d their jocund mirth; 
The old have died, and sleep below, 
The young are scatter’d o’er the earth, 


We sow in hope, but from the seeds 
Of promise, nothing reap save grief ; 
Joy’s flow’rets fade to noisome we 
Of vulgar bloom, and bitter leaf: 
Age—when Youth’s wine hath run to lees—~ 
Confesses Earth a vale of tears; 
Tis only Hope’s eye beam that sees 





away, since the banishment of the noisy old commodore. 


Perfections glow in coming years, 
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TERMS=-"$2 50 PER ANNUM--IN ADVANGE 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 10, 1827. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

&“ Spirit of Acquiescence—part second,” by Quevedo, is 
received. The writer has our thanks, 

« Biographical Sketches, No. 5,” iigjpn file. Wee shall 
publish No. 4 in our next. 

American Bounces, by Bartholomew Bouncer, Esq.”— 
* Fancy,” an Essay by a professional man at Chesterville, 
S. C.—“ A Tale,” by Dr. T. W. of Maryland—and The 
Itinerant Minstrel, have all come safely to hand. We 
have not yet had an opportunity to examine them. 

“Serena”? and ‘ Alba,” poetical contributions for our 
next number by Sydney, entitle their author to our warm- 
est praise. e 





POSTAGE. 


We have received several letters from subscribers in 
different sections of the Country, who complain that not- 
withstanding the injunction of the Post Master General, 
the Post Masters in their respective vicinities continue to 
charge this work as a pamphlet, and not asa newspaper. 
Why this course is pursued we know not, as it is in viola- 
tion of the express instructions of Mr. McLean. When 
that gentleman was in this city, we called upon him for 
the purpose of ascertaining in what way postage should be 
charged upon this paper, and he then, after examining it, 
informed us that it should be considered as a newspaper, 
and charged as such; and gave us a note to Mr. Bache, 
to that effect, a copy of which we have since repeatedly 
published. If the Post Masters who have been referred to, 
continue to act in poposition to the instructions of Mr. 
McLean, upon this subject, we shall be compelled to 
write to that gentleman, specifying their names, and re- 
questing his interference to redress the injury which we 
sustain, in consequence of their refusal to comply. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Museum, for October. 
Port Folio, No. 292. 
North American Review, for October. 
Franklin Journal, for October. 
North American Medical and Surgical Journal, for Oc- 
tober. 


The latest publications are to be had of JupDaH Dosson, 
108 Chesnut street. 





PREMIUMS. 

To obtain for “‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen ing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 

2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the Ist of December, 1827, to 
the publisher, accompanied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 
unless when the prize has been awarded to the author. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

Commodore Porter denies that he was ordered by the 
American government to leave Key West. He says that 
he issued the orders himself, to save our government any 
embarrassment from his longer continuance there. 


The Union Races commenced in Brooklyn, N. Y. yes- 
terday ; during which Eclipse and Henry are to be sold at 
auction. 

The Provincial Parliament of Lower-C anada is summon- 
ed to meeton the 20th November, for the dispatch of busi- 
ness. 

The American Convention for promoting the abolition 
of slavery, is at present in session in this city. The ques- 
tion now before that body, is the propriety of changing 
their place of meeting to Washington. 

The steam-boat fare from New-York to Albany is $2 50, 
without extra charge for meals. 

The last trip of the North America, from New York to 
Albany, was performed in 10 hours and 40 minutes. 

A fatal accident occurred at Rochester, N. Y. on the 
evening of the 5th inst. in the store of Mr. Levi Gilchrist. 
Eight pounds of powder, lying on the counter in powders, 
exploded in consequence of snapping a musket. Mr. Gil- 
christ was so much injured that he died the Monday fol- 
lowing. A young man who was injured it is thought will 
recover. 

A horse thief named Rolfe, has escaped from the jail in 
Wiscasset, Maine. He contrived to make an arrangement 
with a little girl living with the jailor, who, after the fa- 
mily had retired to bed, entered the keeper's sleeping 
room, took the key of the room in which the prisoner was 
confined, and discharged him sine die. 

It is intimated in the Black Rock Gazette, that Red 
Jacket will appeal frem the decision of the twenty-five 
Chiefs by which he has been deposed, to the chiefs and 
warriors of the Six Nations in full council. 

The last Missouri Republican announces the arrival of 
Gen. Gaines at that post. He is destined, it is understood, 
to take command of the troops now under the orders of 
Gen. Atkinson, operating against the hostile Indians on the 
Upper Mississippi. 

An exhibition of the Sunday Schools took place at Al- 
bany on Tuesday week, and about 1200 scholars assembled 
at the South Dutch Church. 

A pamphlet has been published in France entitled the 
art of putting on a cravat in thirty-four different ways, 
with the authdér’s portrait.” 





Several discoveries of considerable interest have been 
made within the few past months in the ruins of Hercula- 
neum. Among them is the house of a barber, including his 
shop. The utensils employed by him in his occupation 
were in excellent preservation, as well as the bench on 
which his customers used to seat themselves while waiting 
to take their turns, with the stove, and several pins used 
by ladies to confine their hair. 





Emigration.—The brig James arrived at Halifax early 
in September, with 139 passengers, and was quarantined 
on account of the typhus fever which prevailed on board. 

Seven hundred emigrants were to embark in the end 
of July at Tobermory, destined for the Island of Cape Bre- 
ton; 600 emigrated from the same place last year, and it is 
stated that 1000 more individuals have ‘determined to 
follow their friends and relations to their transatlantic set- 
tlement next year.” 

A number of poor Irish emigrants have been abandoned 
at Quebec, by the master of the vessel who brought them 
over, and promised to provide for their transportation to 
Upper Canada. 





From a London paper. 

We give the subjoined as a specimen of bombast, from 
a Dublin paper: ‘‘ Another brilliant and crowded assem- 
blage attended this place on Thursday night again to hear 
Madame Pasta pour forth straing which certainly come 
the nearest to all the ancient Poets imagined was effect- 
ed by the most renowned of the Muses, &c. 

Snakes, they say, are served up instead of eels, in pies, 
(how delicious !) by the Lincoln hotel keepers. 

“ Where’s my fellow ?” said the Marquis of L———y, 
in an affected style, on the 10th, as he stepped into his 
carriage, after his late hasty and abortive visit to town ; 
“not in England,” said a by-stander. The dandy Mar- 
quis sprung furiously into his carriage. This was too 





bad,” and up went the blinds in a huff, 


a 


— ee 


A provincial puper, describing the entertainment given 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. Taylor, at Devizes, says, ‘‘ The hourg 
flew with the wings of Paradise.” This t wil 

set the whole flock of ornithologists on the qui vive. 

It is stated that at the Preston sessions the week before 
last, a boy only seven years of age was transported for 
life, for theft. The ‘“‘ march of intellect” must have been 
rapid indeed, which assigns to a child of seven years old 
the consciousness between right and wrong so distinctly, 
as to visit his aberrations with a sentence which has of 
course been inflicted by persons who are themselves come 
to years of ‘ discretion.” 

The increase of members in the Methodist connection 
last year, was 7,993. 








THE DRAMA. 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE, 


Wednesday, Oct. 3.—Town and Country, and Amc- 
teursand Actors. Mr. Booth’s benefit and last appear- 
ance. 

Thursday, Oct. 4.—Macbeth, and the Broken Sword, 
The last night of Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin’s engagement, 
Mr. H. appeared as Maedeth, and Mrs. H. as Myrtillo 
in the afterpiece. 

Friday, Oct. 5—Luke the Labourer ; the interlude of 
Love in ua Mist, and a new farce never before performe 
edin this city, called Comfortable Lodgings. 

Saturday, Oct. 6.—Douglas and Catharine and Petrus 
chio. Mrs. Hamblin’s Benefit, and last night but one of 
her appearance ; on which occasion Mr. Booth kindly yo- 
lunteered his services. 

Monday, Oct. 8.—Othello and Is he Jealous. Mr. 
Hamblin’s Benefit, and last appearance. 

Tuesday, Oct. 9.—Comfortable Lodgings, My Spouse 
and I, and The Hundred Pound Note. 





CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 


The approaching campaign at this house will be one 
fraught with great interest to the play going community. 
The torpidity, if we may so term it, that has so long per- 
vaded this establishment, is about to give place to an ac- 
tive and attractive management. It is said they will soon 
open; a number of musicians have already arrived, and 
a strong reinforcement of actors are on their way from 
England—these, with those that will he retained of the 
former company, will no doubt form such a corps dra- 
matique as has not, for some years, graced our boards; 
and Mr. Warren will most certainly be convinced, that 
the measures he has pursued were all that was wanted 
to ensure a liberal and continued support. Of the new 
faces we are to have, rumour with her hundred tongues, 
speaks in the highest terms. Mrs, Sloman, a daughter 
of the celebrated Dowton, stands first; she is an actress 
possessing talents and attractions that will eclipse all the 
female e.cotics that have hitherto appeared amongst us— 
Mr. Price, it is said, was anxious to give a considerable 
premium for her engagement, after she had been secured 
by Mr. Wemyss. Mr. Southwell isa gentleman of emi- 
nent talents, peculiarly adapted for the higher walks of the 
drama, with which is associated that desirable quality for 
a pleasing actor—personal beauty. Mr. Chapman is an 
actor of that class, so long wanted at our theatre—a good 
melo dramatic performer—with taste and ability in get- 
ting up such pieces. Mrs. Austin and Mr. Hutchins are 
singers of talent and celebrity. Mr. and Mrs. Mercer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rowbothom, Mrs. Emery, and others, are 
also said to be excellent in their various qualifications— 
We also understand that Mr. W. brings with him a first 
rate mechanist, a fixture of the utmost importance in a 
large theatre. If what we hear’ is true, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, too much praise cannot be bestowed 
on Mr. Wemyss for his successful exertions in 
ing so much talent—we hail the circumstance as e 
py prologué” to the discharge of his duties in a 
ous situation of stage manager; a situation which we feel 
no hesitation in saying, neither he nor the public will 





have cause to regret of his having accepted. 
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The theatre in Washington city, which has been very 
successful since the opening, has closed for the season. 
Mr. Jefferson’s benefit (and last night but four) took 
place on Monday evening week. Folly as it Flies, and 
the Spoiled Child, with an olio of singing and d 
between the play and farce, were the amusements; we 
have not heard what success crowned these attractions 
of our old favourite. A new comic piece was performed 
on Tuesday night, called the * Young Widow; or a les- 
son for Lovers,’ in which Miss Warren performed three 
characters. 

; Inthe comedy of the Belle’s Stratagem, on Thursday 
evening, at the Park Theatre, New-York, Miss Kelly sus- 
tained the character of Letitia Hardy in a most superior 
manner. Her execution of the Mermaid Song elicited a 
most tremendous encore. The compelling of an actress to 
repeat a performance of this nature is very injudicious on 
the part of an audience, and should be discontinued. ‘* Ap- 

d to the echo,” but have a sympathy for exhausted na- 
ture. Miss Kelly has, it is said, improved beyond all cal- 
calation. ‘The drxma of Gil Blas is spoken of as highly in- 
teresting, and calling for frequent repetitions. 

The building of the theatre in Salem, Mass. continues 
in good progress. The shareholders of the Portsmouth 
theatre have agreed to purchase the Assembly house, to be 
enlarged and made convenient for theatricals. 

Mr. Kean’s son, of whom he said he should make an 
American citizen, has been engaged at the Drury Lane 
theatre for the next season. He isto open in Romeo. He 
is about 17; of his talents we have no account. 








THEATRICALS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We were a good deal diverted, the other day by find- 
ing that the convicts in New South Wales have abso- 
lutely instituted regular theatres, which are sanctioned 
in many instances by the local authorities, and wherein 
are performed such English dramas as are suited to the 
strength of the pany and its peculiar taste. 

The greatest decorum in general prevails at these 
performances, and we are told that several heroes of the 
sock and buskin really come off very creditably ; such, 
for instance, as had probably been accustomed to “ strut 
and fret their little hour’ at some of those edifying 
places of resort—the private theatres of the metropolis. 
*One man,’ it is true, is often obliged, not ‘in his time,’ 
but during the evening, to ‘play many parts:’ and occa- 
sionally the combustible materials both of actors and au- 
dience, threaten an explosion, ‘Thus, one evening, upon 
certain manifestations of no very grateful nature to a 
Thespian’s ear, a performer, who was representing the 
elegant Doricourt, stepped forward, and addressed the 

tors as follows:—“ Ladies and Gentlemen—As 
you a’nt expected to pay no money, you a’nt expected 
to express no disapprobation.’ On another occasion, the 
curtain through some mistake, drew up rather prema- 
turely, and discovered Macbeth, and the witches, very 





cosily employed in discussing the merits of a tankard of 


entire. , 





NEATNESS AND TASTE. 

An esteemed female friend has put into our hand a ser- 
mon, entitled ‘* The excellence of the female character;” 
by Garpner Srrina, pastor of the brick Presbyterian 
church in New-York. ‘The sermon is by far the best ar- 
ticle of the kind that we have ever seen. It contains many 
of the finest drawn traits of female character; and is full 
of valuable hints and instructions, which, if properly at- 
tended to, are calculated evidently to exalt females in the 
seale of being. ‘The following beautiful extract on the sub- 
pet of neatness and taste, is peculiarly appropriate. —Yan- 


_ “A christian woman onght to be distinguishable by her 
i her neatness, her economy, her healthful and 
tire, but never by her stitfness and precision. 
gospel proscribe all ornament in the article 
ag! It does, indeed, prohibit that profusion of or- 

ich consists in a studied display of personal de- 
Corations and costly array. But no where does it interdict 
that decent regard to external appearance, which gives re~ 
spectability to the female character. A woman without 








g | modes of apparel. 


respectability is without influence ; and without influence 
she is without the power of doing good. Nor do I hesitate 
to say, that it is no part of the religion of the gospel for a 
female to be very scrupulous in avoiding the common 
I believe there is much more anxiety, 
and more attention to dress, and much more sin in studi- 
ously avoiding them, than in naturally falling in with 
them. Fashions, which characterize a gay and worldly 
circle, a christian women will avoid. But how ridiculous 
would she appear to disregard the spirit of the age, and 
cleave to the habil ts of her s, while the pre- 
valent modes of dress among persons of her own class, are 
not inconsistent with modesty and decorum. And let it 
not be forgotten, that there is no intrinsic evil is mere dress 
of any kind. So long as the heart is not corrupted, nor the 
best interests of men injured by the garments they wear, 
they are of little account in the sight of God.—And is 
there no reason to believe that vanity mayinsinuate itself 
into the mind from the love of vias alas 
Do we not all know enough of human nai to be satis- 
fied, that a woman who is habitually well dressed, thinks 
less of her apparel than the woman who is Well dressed 
only occasionally, and whose thoughts are incessantly oc- 
cupied about the dress of her neighbours! An Indian may 
may be as vain of her blanket, and a Quaker of her bonnet 
and cap, as a coxcomb is of the newest fashion, or a cour- 
tier of his splendid retinue. And what would become of 
the interests of society, if you proscribe all the ornaments 
and conveniences of dress ? To what untold multitudes do 
these give useful employment ? How many benevolent in- 
stitutions are maintained in existence by the industry of 
females, in forming articles of mere ornament and fancy ? 
And how many streams of charity do they fill, which with- 
out them would be dry ? 

‘*T should be loath to have these suggestions misunder- 
stood or perverted. I plead not for profusion of apparel. 
Extravagance and finery in dress, I would censure and 
condemn. A fop or a belle, I would hold in steady con- 
tempt. All attention to personal appearance which ex- 
cludes higher and more important objects from the mind, 
is inconsistent with a pure religion.—Against the splen- 
dour, gaiety, and fickleness of fashions, the pure and un- 
assuming influence of christian piety is natively arrayed. 
And vanity, splendour and extravagance in clothing, are 
the result of a vitiated taste, and never become the person 
half so well as a beautiful simplicity and neatness. But 
while I say this, I cannot believe the religion of the gos- 
pel requires that we should have no regard to the feelings 
and opinions of society, or that we should divest ourselves 
of that self-respect, which renders us respected and useful 
in the world. 

It is possible these thoughts may offend. But sure am I, 
they present no cause of offence to the most self-denying 
mind. ‘There is a spirit in some of our most excellent fe- 
males in relation to the article of dress, that requires a 
more prayerful self-examination than it has received. For 
myself I do not believe there is any thing praise-worthy in 
that spirit of female curiosity, which interteres with the 
dress of her fellow-christians, and would reduce the taste 
of the community to one standard. And I have always 
found that those females who are the most officious in these 





matters, are, with few exeeptions, the very persons who| *2 


would lead the fashions, if it were in their power. To such 
I would say, the Spirit of God affirms of a virtuous woman, 
that ‘fall her household are clothed in scarlet ; that she 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry, and that her cloth- 
ing is silk and purple.’? Py? 






AT WHAT AGE OUGHT PEOPE 
LOVE? # 


Ir has been asked, at what age ought people to cease to 
love? In one sense, never, A certain tenderness of re- 
collection, and a sweet and respectful treatment of one an- 
other, will never forsake those who have known how to 
love truly. As to the rest, there is a great difference in 
different people. There are men and women both, who 
seem as if they would never be old. On the other hand, 
there are some who appear as if they had never been 
young. We meet even with youth, who have the manners 
and darling thoughts of old age. 


O CEASE TO 





We have known men adyanced in life, wham we could 


fancy making love with far less indecorum than some of 
twenty and thirty years of age. The reason is, that the’ 
former are young in spirit, and can pay their attentions 
with a grace, a pertinence, and a vivacity, that, in rescu- 
ing love from the common place of mere animal passion, 
at once make up for the want of youth, and supply what 
youth itself ought to bring. To be sure, set a man of this 
: ae a Romeo, and he will stand no chance ; nor 
oO he to seek it. Juliets are not for him, vivacious as 
he may be. But set him against a young Shallow or Ho- 
lofernes, and a Juliet herself would at least sigh over the 
difference. We sympathize with the immortal gaiety of 
Anacreon, in spite of his silver hairs. Nay, he succeeds 
in making us like - His cantor and pleasantry dis- 
arm us; we i ee blooming with wine instead 
of youth, and agr think of his white locks agai 
them as of lilies against roses. Solid objections appear 
superficial before the magic of his poetry and animal spi- © 
rits. We think how many minutes he could make preci- 
ous to one of his beauties ; and, by the help of his‘ tolera- 
tion, contrive to put up with the rest, and to fancy a little 
regard for him not so monstrous. We wonder whether 
any body ever thought of Anacreon young. What prodi- 
gious odes we fancy him to have written then !—And yet, 
perhaps, he wrote as he did when old, because he did not 
begin writing too soon.—English Paper. 





MARRIED. 


On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. E. Cushman, SAMUEL 
WabLow, to Miss Saran Ann Henry, all of the Nor- 
thern Liberties, 

On the 27th ult. at Blockley, by G. C. Lentner, Mr. 
WiLu1AM THompson, to Miss Jane Dercan, both of 
this city. 

On the 26th ult. in St. Paul’s Church, Mr. Ex: Kirx, 
of York, Pa. to ELIZABETH MARGARETTA, youngest 
daughter of John S. Palmer, Esq. of this city. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Stanghion, D. Dz 
Henry Boreav, Merchant, to Carotine C. daughter 
of Mr. Samuel Bower, all of this place. 

On the 4th inst. bythe Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Ep- 
MunD L. DusBarry,.M. D. U. 8S. Navy, to Emma, 
youngest daughter of Col. Wm. Duane, all of this city. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Jacob J. Janeway, D. D. 
the Rev. ALEXANDER HEBeRrrTon, to ExizarerH Par- 
KER, Gaughter of the late Robert Brooke, Esq. all of this 
city. ¥ 
On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Mr. Grorce 
Durror, Jr. to Miss EMELINE Sy¥DER, daughter of Mr. 
Exyocu Snyper, all of this city. 

In Providence, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. RicHarp W. Jackson, merchant, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Susan P. Azorny, of Providence. 

In Washington City, on the 29th ult, Mr. AnWaraa 
BraDuey Linps.ey, to Miss Saran Jane TRIPLETT, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert B. Jamesson, of 
Alexandria, D. C. 





DIED. 
On the 2dinst. Mr. Joun GeLeert, aged 42 years.. 


RicHarpD Baynton, aged 39 years. 

On the 2d inst. TuHappEus G. son of Alexander Nutt, 
aged 6 years. 

On the 2d inst. Jacob Smith, formerly of Germantown, 
aged 69 years. 

“On the 4th inst. Mr. Joun Carpenter, Book binder, 
aged 34 years. 

‘On the 5th inst. after a short but painful illness, Mr. 
James PHILirs. 

In New-York, on Monday the 10th ult. Mr. Grorce 
Ryerson, a native of Philadelphia, but for several years 
past a resident in Savannah.—In the death of this amiable 
and excellent man, his friends and the community in gene. 
ral have sustained a heavy loss. Trained from his youth to 
the business of a chemist and druggist, he had become mas- 
ter of his profession, and had been for some years respect- 
ably and eligibly established in this city. With the most 
unwearied and careful attention to the business of his pro-~ 
fession, and with the most undeviating integrity of princi- 
ple, he was rapidly growing in the respect and esteem 
of the community in which he lived. Universal and ac. 
tive benevolence was a prominent trait in the character of 
the deceased. Ever ready to administer to the relicf of 
the distressed, and to manifest the kindness of his heart 
to all with whom he mingled, he has left many to deplore 
the loss of an efficient benefactor, as well as many to la- 
ment a painful chasm in the circle of his friends. Should 
this brief memento of his worth meet the eye of any of 
his mourning relatives at a distance, it is vy 6 that it may 
at a consolation to them to know that there are many 

e 





re who deeply sympathize in their affliction at this pains 
ful loss. 


On the Ist inst. at his residenee in Germantown, Mm » 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
THE HEART. 
Co tp is the sceptic rule that metes 





Stern bounds of feeling to th ’ 
Curbing with selfish fear its b 
* And from its dictate ne’er to . 
’Tis true, life’s sad experience shows, 
The heart we trust is oft a cheat ; 


And friendship’s current seldom flows 
Pure—uncommingled with deceit. 


And yet to close the breast in doubt, 
To live a being isolate— 

Oh ! ’tis to shut all pleasures out, 
To nourish misanthropic hate : 


To feel the heart’s trust all consume, 
Cold—cold and withering in the breast ; 
To make the living world a tomb, 
By every quick’ning joy unblest. 
To cause e’en Hope, the heart’s last stay,— 
Hope, oft midst desolation kind, 
Flee, as life’s parting breath away, 
And leave a lifeless wreck behind. 


Far happier he whose lot is cast 
A lonely wretch on desert shore, 

Who fondly dwells on friendships past, 
And longs to greet his face once more. 


And what are they whose fouldeceit, 
Thus . ill the social feelings’ glow ; 
The heart of those pure raptures cheat, 
That from confiding friendship flow. 


Those heart assassins !—feelings doom— 
By art the inmost heart who gain ; 
And all its vital springs consume, 
In morbid pangs of.ling’ring pain. 
From such my soul be thou remoy’d, 
BSever'd by Alps, and oceans wide ; 
Ne’er to communion be thou mov’d, 


Or in their dwelling place abide. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
STANZAS. 
From mem’ry’s garden I have cull’d 
A flower of brilliant hue, 
Ting’d with a dye that ne’er will fade, 
I leave it here for you. 


Here let its fragrance long be found, 
Be this its only doom, 
To linger bright when all around 


Is silent in the tomb. HENRY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


Tue following lines were sent to me from the country ; 
they are, I understand, the production of a young man who 
has read nothing but a few fugitive books by chanee—he 
is a Carolan or a Bloomfield of the West. E. 
Awake! awake! 
The slumbers break 
That silently thy lids are sealing ; 
Oh! let love’s theme 
Dispel the dream 
E’en now upon thy fancy stealing. 


The playful wave 
Seems searce to lave, 
With murmurs soft, thy hallow’d dwelling ; 
And thro’ the trees, ” 
The gentle breeze, £: 
The flute’s soft melody is swelling. 


bx 


* 





_ Awake to love! 
Oh! come w»’ll rove 
In the dim twilight’s mystic beaming ; 
The crescent’s light, 
Sacred to aight, 
O’er hill, and dale, and rock is streaming. 


Now from afar 
The evening star 
Sheds its mild lustre o’er the lake, 
And rich perfume 
Reveals the bloom 
Of roses—wake, my love, awake! 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


HAMILCAR EXHORTING HANNIBAL, 


To swear eternal enmity to Rome. 
(From an unpublished Tragedy.) 


tte 
ay 





‘ HAMILCAR. 

IF thou wonld’st go with me, to share my fate 
In that detested land, whate’er it be, 
Then thou must go as I shall, with a heart 
Of bitter enmity to hateful Rome. 
Come then, my boy, the sails are stiffening, 
Their bosoms swell in joy to meet the breeze, 
The gallant vessel only waits our coming. 
But ere we leave the country of our fathers, 
The home where our affections all are center’d, 
Here on the altars of our sacred gods, 
Whom I invoke to register thy vows, 
Swear an eternal enmity to Rome! 
Swear ! by the glory of thine ancestors, 
By the fond love thou bearest unto me, 
By the stern god of battles! thou wilt hate 
Forever, Rome and her accursed offspring ; 
Hate them, my son—deep—deadly—and eternal— 
Pursue them with thy hatred, while thy heart 
Throbs warmly in the love of liberty. 
Such is the oath I would propound to thee, 
And such the oath which I would have thee take. 
Now, on this sabre, which has deeply drunk 
From the warm purple fountain of the foe, 
And register’d in blood the hate I bear them, 
Swear, that thy heart is like thy father’s, boy. 

(Hannibal, kneeling and keeping the sword.) 
Witness, ye Gods! eternal enmity to Rome 
I swear! 


Hamilcar. Enough, the gods have heard thine oath: 


As thou shalt observe it, may they deal with thee— 
Prospering in faith—perishing in perjury! 

Now then away—to Rome, my boy, to Rome, 

With arms as firm in strength, as hearts are strong 
In hatred ! J. B. P. 





LINES—ty Perciva.. 


Come from thy home in the far blue sky, 

Spirit of beauty, and love, and song! 

Hang on thy airy pinions nigh 

When the dreams of my wayward fancy throng ; 
Give them a brighter and gayer hue, 

Shape them to forms of finer mould, 

Fairer than ever painter drew, 

Brighter than all the gods of old. 


Lead me to 
Where th 
Lay me b 


licious clime, 

ells and glows ; 
flowering lime, 
Where the drops of nectar flows ; 
There let the visions of beauty rise, 

And float in fairy trains away, 

Bright as their own unclouded skies, 
And rich as the parting light of day. 









Bring to my heart the melting tone, 
Once so sweet to my lingering ear ; 
Tho’ the days of youth have flown, 
Still that tone to my heart is dear ; 
Now it seems to murmur by, 
Soft as the wind in a bed of flowers ; 
Now the falling whispers die ; 

Gone is the dream of my fairest hours. 


Dimly the visions of beauty fade, 

Like the cloud that melts in the evening air, 
When its colours vanish shade by shade, 
Till the blue of the sky alone is there ; 

Ere they have wholly faded, throw, 

Spirit of beauty ! one glance to me, 

Bright as the last and fullest glow 

Of the setting sun on the golden sea. 





SCRAPS. 
« Old saws of books and trivial fond records.”~Shaks. 


This is a strange world, when money is the only aristo- 
7 : indeed, wealth is the purest virtue, and the brightest 
mind. Give a man wealth, and he will find flatterers, who 
will tell him, he has every qualification that ever added to 
the dignity of human nature. 





The rainbow fades, if an envious cloud scarfs the sun; 
but the next day gives Heaven’s a as bright a hue 
and as beautiful a curve as ever. By a single stroke of ad- 
versity, a boundless fortune is wrested from its proud 
possessor: where are the flatterers then? Where his vir- 
turs, where his cultivated mind, and all the dignity of the 
body? Gone with his wealth! Could the rich man be 
really convinced of this, how different would be the feel- 
ings of his heart ; but human nature is credulous and weak, 
and too often takes the semblance for the reality. 





It is a general, but most erroneous opinion, that geniue 
and common sense are sworn enemies. They must be 
combined, they must act in concert, to achieve any thing 
+ or gratifying. They are aware of this, and they re- 

upon each other. But they must be made friends in 
their early years, they must grow up together: common 
sense must direct the energies of genius, and genius must 
dignify the conceptions of sense. Thus assisting and adorn- 
ing each other, Ahey shed a beautiful colour upon exist- 
ence, and render man a “a litile lower than the angels,” 





The human heart.—Lovers talk of their hearts beating : 
it beats with tolerable rapidity in those who neither “love 
nor are beloved.” In one hour the heart beats three thou- 
sand six hundred times, and discharges seven thousand two 
hundred ounces of blood, and the whole mass of blood in 
the body is conveyed through it nearly five time. Ina 
day, the whole blood of the body circulates through the 
heart slx hundred times. 





Life without excitement, is a stagnant and noisome pool, 
It is the agitation of the ocean, which preserves it from 
corruption ; the motion of the air, which gives it health 
and purity. Nature knows not rest ; her eternity is mo- 
tion. To the mind indolence is death ; excitement, life. 
It is of little consequence what may be the ruling passion, 
so long as it prompts and animates. Love, ambition, ava- 
rice, revenge, hate, equally answer the great object ; and 
although not equally respectable, the prospect of their gra- 
tification relieves life of its tediousness, but their achieve- 
ment throws the mind back upon itself. New objects must 
instantly be sought; one "peeerr passion must be succeed- 
ed by the anticipations of another, or life becomes an in- 
supportable burthen. 


Nothing is more superlatively cowardly than slander, 
which shelters itself behind an anonymous shield, Where 
aman assumes the responsibility of his actions and his 
words, he exhibits courage at least, however he may fail 
in justice, courtesy or good sense. It is the craven alone 
who stabs in the dark, who insults and abuses under a fic- 
titious name, and who shrinks in fear from the discovery 
of the person. As in the natural world the smallest insects 
are generally the most venomous, and the smallest pup- 
pies the most snarling and ill-natured, so in the intellec- 
tual world, the smallest souls are the most envenomed. To 
attempt amendment, were useless and unprofitable ; nature 
has given such minds corresponding hearts, and sent them 
upon the earth to heighten by contrast the worth of the 
magnanimous, the generous and the great. 
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